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— WATGBAD UIISLOB 


THE HONEY BEE. 
Tuomas G. FessenpDEN, Esg.— 

Dear Sirn—Among the whole tribe of insects 
no one has, from remote antiquity, arrested the at- 
tention of naturalists and philosophical investiga- 
tors with deeper interest than the honey bee. It 
will, nevertheless, be conceded that we are yet 
deficient in our knowledge, in many points of 
their true character and peculiar system of econ- 
omy, nor can our inquiries be fully satisfied, till we 
can learn to distinguish the precise line between 
mind and matter, or intelligence and unerring in- 
stinct. Having devoted a portion of my latter 
years to this recondite but pleasing subject, I have 
found a gratifying resource in a correspondence 
with intelligent apiarians, distinguished for both 
theoretical and practical knowledge. 

Presuming that the following correspondence 
will prove interesting, or at least amusing to many 
of your readers, I present it for insertion in your 
very valuable vehicle of intelligence, and subscribe 
myself very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant. 
James THACHER. 





Copy of a letter from Jerome V. C. 
Thacher, dated, 


Quarantine Ground, Port of Boston, Aug. 3d, 1830. 

Dear Sin—By the promptitude of our friend, 
Rosert Treat Paine, Esg. who is destined to be 
the American Astronomer, your note of the 28th 
July, came to hand yesterday. I am wondering 
how he could abstract himself long enough from 
the society of the stars, to interest you with a his- 
tory of my apiary. 

By the nature of your inquiries, I am fearful 
you suppose me much better acquainted with the 
natural history of the bee, than] really am, and 
more philosophical in my investigations, than in the 
sequel, | may deserve credit for. 

Placed, as I am, on a small island, Quarantine, 
excluded by the nature of hospital duties, from all 
appreciable society, I have actually been obliged to 
seek rational enjoyment and happiness, in the 
contemplation of the structure and habits of every 
insect and creeping thing that happens to make 
its appearance ; the moment my interest was excit- 
ed, I found that it would never do to depend on 
such ee Believing there was 
much more to be Known of the bee than has been 
discovered, and, withal, hoping for a supply of 
subjects, 1 purchased a hive, in Dorchester, in the 
spring of 1827, at the price of eight dollars. The 
hive was a pine box, about nine inches deep and 
fourteen or fifteen inches square. Through the top 
of this box, was an aperture, perhaps two inch- 
es in diameter, over which a second box, precisely 
like the first, only smaller by several inches, was 
placed. The servant who went for them said 
that the lower box, with its contents, weighed forty 
pounds,—and, therefore, was pronounced by the 
seller, an excellent hive, In truth I suspect it was 
a small kirgdom, thinly inhabited, suffering from 
the evils of an exhausted treasury. 

Perhaps you may grow weary of this detailed his- 
tory of one hive; but in giving you the whole mat- 
ter at once, there will be no danger of being sur- 


Smith, M. D. to Doct. 





feited by a future repetition of the same story. 
Well, after being placed on the head of a barrel, 
in the course of two days, they commenced opera- 
tions by searching all the miserable little flowers 
that had appeared, It was so apparent that they 
could not procure food enough, that a piece of old 
comb was filled with honey, on both sides, and 
laid in the lower box, between their empty combs 
and the floor. Thegttention of the island keeper, 
who was inthe habit of frequently looking at 
them, by raising the box, was soon excited by ob- 
serving that the bees had raised the horizontal bit 
of comb, to an inclined plane, by building a col- 
umn of wax under one end of it, so that they were 
enabled with ease, to get atthe honey, which, by 
the way, was old and adhesive, in ail the cells on 
the underside. A larger piece of old comb, charg- 
ed, with reference to their mechanical skill in rais- 
ing a great weight, to such a comparative height, 
was now placed inside, and elevated on a col- 
umn, as in the first instance, before we were aware 
of their readiness to commence the undertaking. 
Whether they took portions of their own empty 
comb, or pared the foreign bit, to construct the 
prop, we were not critical to determine. Flowers 
were now beginning to appear in the garden, where 
the hive was conveyed one evening, to a tempora- 
ry house, about thirty rods from their first locality, 
on the island. By accident it was discovered, that, 
instead of returning to the hive, after the labors 
of the ensuing day, they were clustering together, 
towards nighifall, on a tuft of grass, nearly on the 
spot were the barrel stood. We roused them, repeat- 
edly, vainly hoping they would go to the hive, but 
the effort was unavailing, as they would join the 
nucleus ina very few minutes. On viewing the 
hive, there appeared to be a respectable number 
there ;—the guard were on theirposts, at the en- 
trance ;—and on the whole, the usual order and 
discipline appeared uninterrupted. Where was the 
queen at this crisis? Was she at the hive or on 
the grass :—or had a royal princess escaped from 
confinement, and were a part of the subjects fol- 
lowing her destiny? Fearing a total loss of those 
on the grass, and soon too, as a heavy mist was 
falling, the island keeper took a large earthen ves- 
sel from the hospital, and waiting till they were 
comparatively quiet, took them up by handfuls into 
the pot, and poured them into their domicile, He 
was stung in only one place, by pressing one be- 
twixt his arm and sleeve, No extraordinary com- 
motion resulted from carrying back the fugitives, 
nor was there any subsequent excitement or turmoil, 
within or without, that was extraordinary, 

Several times, a heavy piece of comb, charged 
with honey, was laid over the hole, which commu- 
nicated with the upper box, and as readily moved 
or raised, that it might be searched, as when 
placeJd entirely within their habitation. 


On the 15th of June, I placed over the aper- 
ture, a glass hive, shaped much like an inflated 
bladder, capable of holding nearly three pecks of 
grain. It was blown of pure flint glass, very clear 
and thick. Indeed, it resembles a balloon, more 
than anything else. Near the top, isa ventilator, 
like the mouth of a phial, in which a cork is some- 
times kept. Suspended from the centre, is an ash 
rod, three quarters of an inch square, reaching 


within six inches of the hole, through which the 
bees pass from the old box. On this, are three 
cross bars, reaching laterally, within two inches 
of the glass walls. The globe is not set flat on 
the top of the old hive : on the contrary, it stands” 
on several little blocks, half an inch high, so that 
the bees can pass and repass freely, under the 


‘edge of the glass, in various directions, towards 


the walls of the wooden, tight, iron-bound case, 
which encloses the glass. In the sides of the 
latter, are doors, through which, at leisure, I can 
inspect the bees, atall their working points, Stand- 
ing within a little building, in one corner of the 
door-yard, which, from the circumstance of hav- 
ing a dome, an arched door-way and a few pillars, 
is denominated the temple of industry, I have made 
such observations, from time to time, as are now 
presented you. 


1, Of the Industry of the Bee. ‘ Many hands,’ 
says the proverb, ‘ make light work ; this is true in 
relation to a hive of bees. When my hive, in 
1827, had about three thousand,—very little pro- 
gress was made; some old comb was repaired, but a 
very little constructed. They were constantly en- 
deavoring to rear the young—feeding them with 
all the honey they could procure. Having been 
presented with some Havana honey, of bad quali- 
ty, they were fed with it plentifully. Such a sea- 
sonable supply enabled them torear a supply of 
laborers, In the spring of 1828, although almost 
destitute of honey, they commenced a small 
mound of comb, at the side of the hole, on the 
upper side, within the glass bell. The question 
at once arose, in my mind, whether there were a 
class of bees, that were architects exclusively, as 
it was certain, the season before, no building was 
done ; but since the addition of new members to 
the sovereignty, new comb was being constructed, 
though there was no necessity for it, as there were, 
to all appearance, empty cells enough to store all 
the honey that might be collected during the 
season. I marked those bees, on the hcxd, with a 
brush, dipped in whitewash, as they were stick- 
ing the little pellets of wax together, on the bor- 
ders of the new comb. By long,and sometimes, 
tiresome observation, I found those masons kept 
on the foundation, day after day, and that they 
labored only a very small part of the time, It 
would seem that they were sometimes waiting 
for mortar ; and at others, when it was deposited 
by carriers, close to where it was required, they 
were in no hurry to use it. Apparently examin- 
ing the work, two bees would accidentally meet, 
and were they not interrupted by any order from a 
superior, would dress each other’s limbs, wings, 
feelers, &c, precisely as cattle in a field will lick 
each other’s head and ears. This is very com. 
mon: I have seen them dress each otberin this 
way, a whole hour; and I have also, seen them 
quit, instantly, as though commanded, and resume 
their work. ‘The honey gatherers seem at times 
to skulk about the hive, as though they were un- 
willing to go abroad ; sometimes, a numerous body 
of them, wandering over the cells, are suddenly 
driven out, and the front of the hive presents a 
very sudden activity. Iam induced to suppose 
they want urging, and perhaps punishment, at 








times, to, complete their task.—How is it, that we 
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see an tik epeunt healthy bee dragged out of the 
hive, dead occasionally ? Are they put to death for 
refractory conduct? 

2. Government.—Notwithstanding an extraordi- 
nary attention to the construction of the glass, 
which magnifies the bees considerably where it is 
most} convex, [ never have discovered the least 
clue to the mode of government, A peculiar noise 
like the singing of a cricket, is sometimes heard, 
deep in the centre of the hive, but there are no 


indications of particular attention, on the part of | 
Is this made by the Queen? On the | 


the bee. 
whole, I have concluded that it must be by a young 
one, freeing itself from the cell and trying its wings, 
That there is a peculiar discipline, is beyond all 
manner of doubt. Certain it is, that those that 
gather honey, after they have deposited, are not | 
allowed to taste it.—On a rainy day, when all were 
at home, I often observed them travelling over the | 
pots, looking at one, feeling the depth of another, 
&c, but the moment they thrust their proboscis 
towards the honey, as though they were about 
tasting it, they are oftener driven away, by an in- 
visible something, before succeeding, than other- 
wise, There are watchmen everywhere, and this 
I infer from marking them :—finding them a long 
time near one spot, unengaged, and occasionally 
sipping the honey fearlessly, as they go their rounds, 
In the warm season, there hasalways been a sentry, 
but more commonly four, at the entrance of the 
hive. Their heads are inward, while their wings, 
in the most rapid motion, seem to imply that those 
inside know they are securely guarded, as long as the 
hutnming continues, When they have been forced 
from their position, many make their appearance ; 
and I have seen them run over the whole front, as 
though anxious to ascertain the difficulty. As the 
cold weather approaches, the guard disappears, as 
insects and other enemies, attracted bythe odor 
of the honey, are no longer feared, Ithink the 
government generally, and certainly all special 
commands, are first made and propagated by the 
appropriate officers, by striking the horny tip of 
the tailon the hive or comb—so that a tremor, 
differently modified, gives a general as well as 
instantaneous information, which every bee not 
only perfectly understands, but quietly obeys. 


3. Contrivance.—A very large spider got within 
the glass bell, just as the mound had been com- 
menced, The bees left their work to pursue the 
common enemy, but did not overtake him, as he 
succeeded in climbing up the glass much better than 
they. Having made, en masse,a thousand at- 
tempts, but falling back before reaching the in- 
truder, they turned their attention to raising a _pil- 
lar by which they might reach him.” In two days 
the column of small diameter, was six inches high, 
so that they eould step to the bar before mentioned 
suspended from the centre. Mounting this in 
astonishing numbers, he was forced to take to 
the glass again. Being within two inches, though 
losing their foot-hold and fallingto the bottom, 
constantly, their progress was such as to alarm 
the spider exceedingly. I watched the approaching 
conflict with intense interest; when lo! the spi- 
der eased himself down ona cord, of his own 
manufaeturing, just asthe bees were on the point 
of seizing him. Thus, securely suspended mid- 
way, betwixt the central pillar and the side of the 
glass on a single thread, perhaps a foot in length, 
I was obliged to leave him. On the following day, 
the spider still kept at the end of the rope, 
though the bees were trying by a variety of schemes 


to get athim. I wondered they did not fly at him, | who have gained such distinction in on world, by 
as there was room enough to use their wings. unfolding the political condition of a bee hive, I 
To my regret, in the course of that day, the spider should say the queen was an imaginary despot, 
was missing, and probably despatched in torture. I am unwilling at present, to communicate my 
Turning an arch of wax like an oven over an | theory, lest it should be incorrect. 
enemy, and removing the offender, whenever 7. The Young.—From a series of examinations, I 
(lead, is resorted to occasionally. /am led to suppose that an egg is deposited in every 
4. Disgorging Honey.—Itis generally admitted | cell of honey, throughout the hive ; how or why it 
I believe, that the bee swallows the honey, and begins to increase in size, excepting it be by the in- 





that ic is disgorged into the pot, by some kind of creased temperature of the air, I will not pretend 
effort. Probably by being mixed with the pecu-,to say, ‘That the temperature varies, is well 
liar secretion of the organ, the quality, if not the known: in some of the coldest days in March and 
quantity of the honey is changed. In fact, this April last, the mercury would rise to summer 
must be the case, as direct experiment shows, beat. It is soon known, when the maggot requires 
by feeding a hive on West Indi ia honey. A single material attention. About the last of June, such 
'bee, might carry from the mouth to the interior, broad sheets of comb, having a maggot, just dis- 
two or three teaspoonfuls in a day, Three large | cernible, at the bottom, were so conspicuous, that 
coffee saucers have been repeatedly conveyed into | I used to importune gentlemen to witness the pro- 
the hive in six hours. This very day, (August 3) | cess of feeding them. The bee extended its pro- 
by way of ascertaining a point, a tumbler of honey | boscis quite deep, till, as nearly as could be 
spread on a plate by only a small part of the whole | ascertained, the brush, charged, probably with its 
swarm was taken in two hours. | appropriate nourishment, touched its mouth, A 
The contrivance by which the process of dis- | slight motion, observable in the worm, was taken 
gorging is effected is so simple, and withal so ad- | to be the evidence of its feeding. The cells, too, 
mirable, that it must interest the students of nature, | were kept most perfectly clean ; we judged they 
Independent of muscular action, lee collapse | were fed about once in twentyfour hours. By 
of the sack, takes plaee—by a pressure, beginning the 25th of July, past, they were generally full 
at the fundus, and gradually propagated towards | grown, and by degrees, emerged from their birth 
the esophagus or swallow, this is accomplished | place to mingle with the others, 
by a series of air bags, of irregular shapes, surround- 
ing the reservoir. When the bee desires to deposit 
the honey, by elevating the wings, and commencing 
a vermnicular motion, thatis, a tu and fro working 
of the rings of the body, the air enters the spirac- 
ula, distends the air cells, and thuseffectually forces 
the reservoir. I have procured a variety of those 
air bags on a scale of two feet, that their shape 
might be seen and their function understood, 





8. Drones.—I scarcely know what answer to 
give to your question relative to the drenes, I 
have never witnessed a general massacre: those 
crue} executions, where two or three are: forced 
from the hives at a time, and stung till they die, 
have been noticed repeatedly. How do you ex- 
plain the following account ?—Just as the young 
ones had arrived to a size, that completely filled 
the cell, they were killed by hundreds. Perhaps 
a gill, large, white and plump, with folded wings, 





5. Food.—My experience leads me to suppose 








that the bee can extract honey from almost any | Were drawn out on the lighting board, in one 
flowers with impunity. An abundance of stramoni-| ight, last week, This morning, I discovered 


about thirty more, and perhaps a pint may have 
been dropped in the vicinity, Just as they had 
attained a growth which required the unceasing 
care of their nurses, they have been slain without 
mercy. Are these young drones? I have fan- 
cied they were, 


um grows on this island, which it would be a task to 
destroy, and on ‘which they undoubtedly feed. I 
am not conscious that the quality of the honey is 
injured in the least ; all my attempts to feed them 
on buckwheat flowers have failed : perhaps the 
salt spray injures the blossoms for their use. Catnip 
blossoms they delight in: currant blossoms and! 9, The Moth.—About two hours before your 
the flower of a large kind of bean, called by the letter was brought, while examining the mouth of 
gardener, English, coffee or Windsor bean, are | the hive, a bee-moth lighted on “the edge of a 
sought for with avidity. From the dandelion’ plate, where the bees had been feeding, It was 
they collect, at this place, the principal part of chased one side repeatedly, but not taking the hint, 
the material for comb, From the cedar posts, a bee finally seized it by the head and fell with it 
they seem to procure something, of material con- | to the ground, It was stung repeatedly; but 
sequence, The sunflower probably yieldsa quan-| when the bee left it, thongh give, it appeared 
tity of the yellow dust with which we see them badly injured. A little ~~ . standing by, 
load their ‘thighs. Being rather coarse, they do | wondering, I suppose, how the conflict could in- 
not seek it, if other flowers abound. ,terest me, killed the moth with a stone. An 
Were I a farmer, | should certainly cultivate a empty long neck bottle, with a little honey at the 
field of catnip solely for the bees, fully believing it; bottom, placed close to the hive, at night, when 
gives offin a warm summer, a good deal of sac- the bees are within door, is a capital trap. Though 
charine matter, besides imparting a delightful‘ bottles full may be so taken, their number seems 
flavor to that with which it is mixed, | undiminished, I am inclined to suspect the odor 
6. The Queen.—I am in doubt what to say of, of the honey collects them, and that they cannot 
the Queen: perhaps I may have been deceived in | injure the bee in any other way than by stealing 
supposing her before me; and on the other hand | his goods, or occasionally dropping an egg ina 
she might have gone in state, without my know- | honcy cell. Uncommonly large worms are some 
ledge. Notwithstanding all that writers say of} times dragged out, dead,—which we have sup 
the Queen, Iam beginning to be sceptical ; in fact | posed to be the moth,—killed as soon as its true 
[ am much disposed to question the existence of| characcer is developed. 
such aruler. My hive must have exhibited her| 1 was much interested in your work on bees— 
were she among her subjects. Were it not abso-|!oaned me by my friend Mr Porter, Editor of 
lutely rude towards those learned entomologists the American Traveller. 
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Finally, you ask me whether 1 derive a profit 
from the culture of bees? The fact is, the idea 
of profit never occurred to me; my first and pre- 
sent object, is to study them,—My hive is now 
very large, and perfectly full,—having never 
swarmed—whenever they exhibit indications of 
it, I propose to insert another box, to give them 
room. In this way, I hope to have a formidable 
hive. It has been thought that it now contains 
upwards of two hundred pounds, and so packed 
with beautiful flakes of pure, white comb, inter- 
sected by roads and paths, that every one, unac- 
quainted with the peculiar, instinctive habits of 
the bee, views it asa greatcuriosity. The addition- 
al convenience now contemplated, is a glass floor, 
to enable me to look upward, with a light at the 
top; I hope for some insight into their out-of-sight 
economy. 

Without reference to theories, or, indeed the 
facts of writers, I have given you the results of 
my personal observations, If I have been de- 
ceived, you will be able to make the corrections, 
It would give me great pleasure to add something 
to the stock of general knowledge, relative to 
the cultivation of bees, as a source of profit, but 
at present, my locality forbids an experiment, 

Very respectfully and obediently, yours, 

Jerome V, C, Smrru, 
James Tuacner, M. D. 


(Dr THacwer’s Letter and Mrs Garrritn’s remarks in con- 
tinuation, will appear next week.] 


MRCOOK’S ADDRESS. 
(Continued from page 187.) 

The agricultual interests of New England have } 
been greatly promoted by the skilful, judicious; | 
and generous exertions of the society long since in- 
stituted in Massachusetts for that purpose. To 
the ardor and zeal that has been unceasingly man- 
ifested by the distinguished men who have directed 
its efforts, this section of our country is particu- 
larly indebted for the advances that have been made 
in this department of national industry, and which 
may not be inaptly termed a branch of the ¢ Ameri- 
can System.’ They have given an impulse to the 
energies and the hopes of our yeomanry. They 
have instilled into their minds a portion of their 
sentiments, and have excited in them a spirit of 
emulation, and the advantages that have accrued, 
and still continue to follow their labors, are legible 
in every field, and are daily conspicuous in our 
market-places, 

The industry, and perseverance, and forecast of 
the people of New England, is the basis upon which 
their prosperity and security must be sustained. 

Possessed of fewer natural advantages of soil 
and climate than @fe enjoyed in other sections ofour 
country, We are happily exempted from many of the 
the evils to which they are necessarily subjected, 
by circumstances they cannot control. If we are 
denied the privilege of a milder atmosphere, and 
a more temperate climate, if we must submit to the 
rigors of our northern winter, and find no escape 
from the chilling colds of a protracted spring, we 
can do so without murmuring or repining. 

If Providence has been pleased to withhold 
from us, what in its wisdom it has seen fit to con- 
fer on others, it has given us much, and withheld 
from us much for which we should be grateful. 
_ The habits and peculiarities of trees and plants 
is a subject which should interest our attention, as 
a knowledge of it will tend to prevent much of 
the confusion, and avert much of the disappoint- 








ment, to which those are exposed who neglect it. 
The unskilful use of the saw and the pruning 


knife, is frequeutly detrimental to trees, not only in 
the extent of their application, but in the unseason- 
ableness of the operation. Winter pruning is 
sometimes practised for the very cogent reason 
that it is a time of comparative leisure, Similar 
excuses have not been unfrequently resorted to, on 
other occasions, and the reminiscences of by-gone 
days may remind some of us of certain mischiev- 
ous acts performed, for the equally commendable 
reason, that we could find no more rational em- 
ployment for our time. It is thought by those 
who have given much attention to the subject, 
that the most appropriate time for such operations 
is when the sap flows freely, or from the latter end 
of April to themiddle of May. This is undoubt- 
edly true in relation to the apple and pear tree, but 
in the opinion of some experienced, and distin- 
guished cultivators, the peach, nectarine, apricot, 
plum, and cherry trees, should not be pruned ex- 
cept in August or September. The latter should 
be subjected to this operation as sparingly as possi- 
ble. Lopping off the leading shoots, or any other 
of the principal branches, should be avoided as 
much as practicable, and while they preserve their 
health and vigor, those parts should be suffered to 
remain entire, and only the smaller, superfluous 
branches removed. 

The wounds caused by the removal of the great- 
er or lesser branches should be immediately cov- 
ered by a composition of adhesive and healing in- 
gredients, which will prevent the air and moisture 
from penetrating, and as the juices are then in an 
active state, little or no injury may be apprehend- 
ed. If this were practised more generally than it 
has been, we should not witness so much of pre- 
mature decay that is seen so extensively in our or- 
chards and gardens, 

I am unwilling to dismiss this subject without 
urging upon you the necessity of avoiding as 
much as possible, the removal of large and vigor- 
ous branches from your trees al any season. To 
secure success in the cultivation of fruit trees, and 
to give them a tastefu) and ornamental, as well as 
useful form, with a view to productiveness, and 
a simultaneous ripening of their fruits, pruning 
should be commenced the year after they are trans- 
planted, and repeated every successive spring, by 
cutting out from the exterior all the small, and 
superfluous, and intersecting shoots, wherever they 
appear, leaving the interior of the tree in the 
form of atunnel. By this method, the fruit, on all 
parts of the tree, will be equally accessible to the 
influence of the sun, and will consequently be more 
equally matured, and of similar qualities on all its 
sections. ‘Trees, like children, should be taught 
correct habits while they are susceptible of good 
impressions, and as we are directed to train up the 
latter in the way they should eo, that in maturer 
life they shall not depart from the precepts that 
are instilled into their minds in youth, so is it de- 
sirable in relation to the former, that we should 
cultivate the young plant with reference to the 
future tree, and prune and train it as we would 
have it to grow, 

But this is not all that is essential to give effi- 
eacy to our labors, There is an evil to which 
many kinds of trees and plants are subjected, that 
demands our particular attention, and even when 
that has been patiently and zealously exercised, it 
has proved only partially successful. The numer- 
ous kinds of insects which not only produce incal- 
culable mischief to the health, and beauty, and 
productiveness of the tree, but deprive us of no 
inconsiderable portion of its fruit, have bitherto 


eluded the vigilance and the ingenuity of man, in 
his efforts to provide either a preventive or a re- 
medy for the injury thus occasioned. The insid- 
ious mode of attack im which they are guided by 
an unerring instinct, would seem to require the 
exercise of almost super-human skill, to avert or 
repress their ravages. 

Cleanliness is indispensable to the health, and 
beauty, and usefulness of fruit trees, The moss- 
covered wall is venerated as an object of anti- 
quity ; but the moss-covered tree excites no such 
reverential emotions. Noris our respect for the 
sentimental cultivator of caterpillars, elevated in the 
ratio of success he attains in the pursuit of his 
favorite art. It were well enough while it ad- 
ministers to his pleasures, and gratifies his taste, 
that he should enjoy the exclusive benefit of his 
labors, and far better if he would restrain those 
objects of his regard within the limits of his own 
domain. If the propagation of those ingenious 
architects is an interesting employment; if he is 
gratified by the exhibition of their industry, and is 
impressed with the belief that it would be an act 
of cruelty’to demolish their dwellings, and devote 
the occupants to death; that they would thus 








* in corporal suffering 
Feel a pang as great as when a giant dies,’ 

he must be indulged in the exercise of those kind- 
red feelings, and in the unenvied possession of his 
vitiated taste. Butthe criminal disregard of the 
duties he owes to his neighbors, in the indulgence 
of such propensities, whether they proceed from 
choice or indolence, deserves the most severe and 
unrestrained rebuke, 


Exudations, or any other unusual appearance of 
unhealthiness or unthriftiness in trees often indi- 
cate the proximity of the enemy, although such 
effects are produced sometimes by unskilful prun- 
ing. An early and careful examination will lead to 
the detection of the assailant, and, if seasonably 
made, may preserve the tree. No effectual pre- 
ventive against the injurious operations of the 
borer upon many of our fruit, and some of our 
forest trees has yet been devised. 


The cankerworm and the curculio are the most 
extensively fatal, as they are the most crafty of the 
insect race, and no certain means have yet been 
discovered to induce the belief that an effectual 
preventive will be found to stay their annual rava- 
ges. The time, and labor, and experiments that 
have been devoted to the attainment of this desir- 
able object, or employed in the investigation of the 
subject, are deserving of more success than have 
resulted from those efforts. Much useful and sat- 
isfactory information as to their character and 
habits, has, however been elicited, but that most 
desirable end, the prevention of their devastating 
effects, has been but partially attained. ‘Itisa 
consummation devoutly to be wished,’ that all who 
are interested would unite their efforts in the en- 
deavor to arrest the further progress of his scourge 
of our fruit trees. The energies of the’ whole 
agricultural world could not be concentrated in, 
and applied to a more important purpose connected 
with the cultivation of fruit. Should any indi- 
vidual be so fortunate as to make the discovery 
that shall prove an infallible antidote to the incur. 
sions of this withering and blighting infliction, he 
will have the proud and enviable satisfaction of 
contributing much to the prosperity of his cour- 
try, and will richly deserve to be numbered 








among its benefactors, 
To be continued, 
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GOMMGMIGCARTOWS > _ 
FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


SUGGESTIONS ON THE CULTURE OF 
SILK. 

Mr Fessenpex—Should you consider the fol- 
lowing suggestions worthy of public considera- 
tion, you may give them a place in the New Eng- 
land Farmer. 

It must be peculiarly gratifying to every patriot, 
to witness the increased attention, to the various 
branches of pOoMESTIC INDUSTRY, 

Not only are greater and increased encourage- 
ment given to those branches already in exercise, 
but new, various and public sources of domestic 
industry are daily developing ; among which the 
growing and manufacturing of silk, is not of the 
least importance. Since the power-loom and 
spinning jenny have deprived the female part of 
the community of an important branch of indus- 
try, itis desirable that some other should be sub- 
stituted, congenial to the capabilities and habits of 
that fairer part of the community. 

The growing and manufacture of sILK, isa 
branch of industry considered peculiarly adapted 
to the capacity and management of females, 

The best means, then, to introduce this branch 
of industry and make it popular with the ladies, 
ought to be brought into exercise. Much has 
been said and written of late, in favor of the ex- 
tensive culture and manufacture of silk; and al- 
though it has been demonstrated, that silk can be 
successfully cultivated in all parts of the United 
States, no one has attempted to point out the best 
method of introducing this important branch of 
domestic industry among the people. It is, in the 
first place, necessary that the best skill and meth- 
ods of producing the raw material, should be im- 
parted to every section of our country, in the best 
practicable manner ; and in the next place that it 
should be made a desirable and popular employ- 
ment for our females; and it never can be brought 
into favor with the fairer part of the community, 
ull our ladies, who are best informed, will heartily 
engage in it, and by their example and encourage- 
ment, bring it into general favor. 

How is this to be effected? Permit me, my 
dear sir, to suggest for the consideration of those 
who are better informed, and who take a deep 
interest in this subject, the propriety of attaching 
to each of the high or primary schools for young 
ladies, through the country, a garden or plat of 
ground for the growing of the mulberry. Also 
an establishment for producing and rearing the silk 
worm, and the manufacture of silk, where all the 
young ladies in those schools shall be taught as a 
recreation or healthful exercise, the economy of 
the silk worm—the best method of producing, 
feeding, and rearing the worm, so as to produce 
the raw material. 

In this way our young ladies would soon learn 
to look on a worm, without fainting or disgust— 
and being made familiar and acquainted with 
this branch of industry, would carry home with 
them, into all parts of our country, their skill 
and experience, which they would impart to their 
poorer neighbors, In this way, the cultivation 











might be thus extensively and successfully intro- 


able distance; and, ifso, what is usually the price 


duced, without risk, or the aid of much capital, | per Ib. 


throughout every section of our country; and | 


If you, or any of your numerous correspondents 


nothing like a monopoly inthe business could be | will inform us through the medium of the New 


apprehended, 
These suggestions are thrown out, in order to 


| England Farmer, that such is the case, we shall 


the next season turn our attention, in some mea- 


excite discussion and call the attention of the pub- sure, to that branch of indusry, 


lic, more particularly, to so important a subject. | 
. ae 
| 
CASTOR OIL, 
Mr Fessenpex—If any of your correspondents 
will give the public a description through the New 
England Farmer, of the method of extracting the | 
oil from the Castor Oil Bean, they will confera | 
favor on more than ONE SUBSCRIBER. | 
Middlesex, Dec. 31. 


The following article taken from the American 
Encyclopedia, will serve as an answer to our cor- 
respondent’s inquiry : 





Castor O11,—The castor oil plant (vicinus pal- | 
ma Christi,) is a native both ofthe East and West | 
Indies, and has a stem from 5 to 15 or 16 feet in| 
height and large bluish-green leaves, divided into | 
seven lobes, serrated and pvinted, the foot-stalks | 
long, and inserted into the disk. The flowers are 
produced in a terminating spike, and the seed 
vessels are covered with spines, and contain three 
flattish oblong seeds.—Itis to the seeds of this 
plant that we are indebted for the drug called 
castor oil. ' 

It is now often prepared by pressing the seeds 
in the same way asis practised with oil of almonds. 


the mode chiefly adopted in the West Indies is 
first to strip the seeds of the husks or pods, and 
then to bruise them in mortars. Afterwards they 
are tied in linen bags, and boiled in water, until 
the oil they contain rises to the surface. This is 
carefully skimmed off and strained, to free it from 
any accidental impurities, and bottled for use. The 
oil which is obtained by boiling is considered more 
mild than that procured by pressure, but it sooner 
becomes rancid. The mildest and finest Jamai- 
ca castor oil is very limpid, nearly colorless, and 
has scarcely more smell or taste than good olive 
oil. Many people, however, have so great an aver- 
sion to castor oil, even in its purest state, that 
they do not take it without great reluctance. The 
uses of castor oil in medicine are well known. It 
is at present prepared in great quantites in various 
parts of the United. States and of an excellent 
quality. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


CULTURE OF SILK. 

Mr Fessenpey—I was very much gratified 
on perusing your last number of the New Eng- 
land Farmer, to understand that Jona. H. Cozs, 
Esq. of Dedham, has commenced lecturing on 
the cultivation of the Mulberry tree and the rear- 
ing of Silk Worms. I hope the time is not far 
distant when we shall be more awakened to the 
importance of this subject in Middlesex. We 





The oil thus obtained is called cold expressed. But | 





ards of Mulberry trees in various parts of the coun- 


and manufacture of silk would soon become aj|ty ; but forthe want of proper information respect- 


pleasing and popular, as well as a lucrative and 


healthful employment, for our females generally. 


The same culture and employment: might also, 


be attached to the schools for lads. 


This important branch of domestic industry 











have to be sure several nurseries, and some orch- | 


Ihave now growing on my farm in this town, 
sixty trees, ten years old from the seed, mostly 
very thrifty, and many hundreds that are not yet 
old enough to strip of their foliage. 

Yours respectfully, 
ANTHONY WRIGHT. 

Concord, Mass. Dec. 25, 1830. ‘ 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


FROST GAGE, Pr. Cat. 
The fruit is about the size and form of the green 
gage, of a dark purple color; it ripens about the 
1st of October, and has been sold in the markets 


,at New York as late as the 10th, but being brought 


from a place 50 miles to the northward, they were 
probably a week later in ripening than they would 
have been at New York. It is not quite as sweet 
a fruit as the green gage, but has a more sprightly 
flavor, and is the best of all the late plums. The 
tree produces abundantly, and is of vigorous and 
thrifty growth. It is a native fruit of the state of 
New York andthe circumstance of its coming in 
afterall the other fine plums are past, renders ita 
highly valuable addition to the assortment of that 
fruit. Iknow of one orchard of this valuable 
plum which contains above 200 trees, all of which 
are of the natural growth, having been reared from 
suckers from the original trees and their produce 


is very great. WM PRINCE. 
Lin. Bot. Garden. N. Y. 
Jan. 1, 1831. 





OF CURING PORK AND BACON. 

The curing or pickling of pork is carried onto a 
considerable extent at many of our sea-ports. 
The carcase is clltyinto pieces, and packed in casks 
or kits, made for the purpose, containing from one 
to two hundred weight. Salt is dissolved in water 
till the mixture be strong enough to swim an egg ; 
it is then boiled, and when cold, poured upon the 
pork: when the end of the cask is fixed in, the 
article is ready for being sent to market. Hen- 
derson, a late writer, has given particular direc- 
tions for curing bacon, feunded upon a long course 
of experience, which therefore deserves to be more 
generally known. 

The curing of bacon is thus described by Hen- 
derson, after much experience. “After the carcase 
has hung all night, lay it upon a strong table, or 
bench, upon its back ; cut off the head close to the 
ears, and cut the hinder feet so far below the 
hough as will not disfigure the hats, and Jeave 
plenty of room to hang them by; then take a 
cleaving knife, and if necessary, a hand mallet, 
and divide the carcase up the middle of the back 
bone, laying it in two equal halves: then cut the 
ham from the side by the second joint of the back 
bone, which will appear on dividing the carcase ; 
then dress the ham by paring a little off the flank 
or skinny part, so as to shape it with a half round 
point, clearing off any top fat that may appear; 


ing the treatment of the worms and the want of) the curer will next take off the sharp edge along 
filatures for the reeling of the cocoons, and various | the back bone with his knife and mallet, and slice 
other perplexities, we have done but very little at| off the first rib next the shoulder, where he will 
the business, Ishould like to inquire whether | perceive a bloody vein, which he must take out, 
cocoons are an article of sale within any reason- for if it is left in, that partis aptto spoil. The 
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corners must be squared off where the ham was 
cut out. 

In killing a number of swine what sides you may 
have dressed the first day, lay upon some flags 
or boards, piling them across each other, and giv- 
ing each pitch a powdering of saltpetre, and then 
covering it with salt: proceed in the same manner 
with the hams, by themselves, and do not omit giv- 
ing them a little saltpetre, as it opens the pores of 
the flesh to receive the salt, and besides gives the 
ham a pleasant flavor, and makes it more juicy. 
Let them lie in this state about a week, then turn 
those on top undermost, giving them a fresh salt- 
ing: after lying two or three weeks longer they may 
be hung up to dry in some chimney, or smoke 
house; or,if the curer chooses, he may turn 
them over again without giving them any salt, in 
which state they may lie for a month or two with- 
out catching any harm, until he has a convenience 
for drying them, Henderson practised for many 
years the custom of carting his flitehes and hams 
through the country to farm houses, and used to 
hang tiem in their chimneys, and other parts of 
the house to dry, some seasons to the amount of 
five hundred careases; this plan he soon found 
attended with anumber of inconveniences and 
therefore he invented a smoking house. 

Henderson’s smoking house is about twelve feet 
square, and the walls about seven feet high ; one 
of these huts requires six joists across, one close 
to each wall, the other four laid asunder, at pro- 
per distances. To receive five rows of flitches, 
they must be laid on the top of the wall, a piece 
of wood strong enough to bear the weight of one 
flitch of bacon, must be fixed across the belly end 
of the flitch, by two strings, asthe neck end must 
hang downwards; the piece of wood must be lon- 
ger than the flitch is wide, so that each end may 
rest upon a beam; they may be put so near each 
other as not totouch; the width of it will hold 
twentyfour flitches in a row, and there will be 
five rows, which will contain one hundred and 
twenty flitches; as many hams may be hung at 
the same time above the flitches, contrived in the 


best manner we can. The lower end of the) gathering. ‘The value of this kind of manure has 
flitches will be within two anda half or three! been sufficiently tested in England, where it is 
feet of the floor, which must be covered five or | used most extensively. That country pays several 
six inches thick with saw dust, and must be kin-| millions of dollars annually for bones brought from 


dled at two different sides; it will burn, but not 


cause any flame to injure the bacon. The door! examined the mills for grinding bones in England, 
‘represent them as resembling our cast iron bark 


must be kept close, and the hut must have a small 
hole in the roof, so that part of the smoke may 
ascend, That lot of bacon and hams will be ready 
to pack up in a hogshead to send off in eight or 
ten days or a little longer if required, with very 
little loss of weight. After the bacon is salted, it 
may lie in the salt house as described until an order 
is received, then immediately hang it up to dry. 
Henderson found this smoke house to be a great 
saving, not only in the expense and trouble of 
employing men to cart and hang it up through the 
country, but it did not lose near so much weight by 
this process.—Loudon’s Ency. 





GROUND OYSTER SHELL AND BONE 
MANURE. 

The great value of ground oyster shells asa 
manure for light sandy soils, will be apparent to 
the mind of every agriculturist on a moment's re- 
flection. Containing a large portion of saline, an- 
mal and marine vegetable matter, it immediately 
enriches the soil, and keeps it cool and moist, while 
by its gradual decomposition, a permanent and rich 





manure is supplied. For stiff, clayey and sour 
land, burnt shell is undoubtedly much the best ; 
and thus in this, as in all other cases of the appli- 
cation of manure, a proper discrimination is ne- 
cessary to the appropriation of that which is best 
adapted to the different kinds of soil. Hence the 
great utility of a knowledge of agricultural chem- 
istry, A very partial acquaintance with this branch 





of chemistry, however, will enable any farmer to 
distinguish between soils which require lime and 
those which require ground shell. We were 
called a few days since to examine a mill erected by 








Mr Cragg, in Old Town, near the fall, for grinding 
oyster shells, and were highly gratified with the | 
visit. Mr Cragg has ata considerable expense | 
erected a mill, and can supply any quantity of the 
ground shell at about 6 cents a bushel. This we 
believe will be the cheapest and best manure that 
can be applied to lands adapted to its use, Gar- 
deners near the city will find especial benefit from 
its application, as it will not only prove immedi- 
ately effectual, but enrich their soil fur many years. 
There are some vegetables that absolutely require 
this species of manure to bring them to the state 
of perfection of which they are capable, and in- 
deed which is natural to them. Of this class are all 
marine vegetables, such as asparagus, seakale, &c. 
It is believed that if asparagus beds were once 
well dressed with ground oyster shells, they would 
yield much more abundantly and much finer as- 
paragus than they do with stable manure, For 
proof of this let any one examine the natural growth 
of asparagus on the shell banks on the shores of 
of the inlets along the southern sea-coast, And 
that such manure is essential to the perfection of 
seakale, is proved by the fact, that this excellent 
vegetable is found in its natural state nowhere but 
on the sea-coasts, where it can have the advantage 
of marine manure. 

We hope ere long, to see mills erected for grind- 
ing bones also. It is believed that they would be 
very profitable around cities, where bones can be 
abundantly collected ; and the cost of them would 
be trifling—scarcely more than the expense of 


the continent for manure. Gentlemen who have 


mills, the only difference being in their larger size 
and stronger constructions. They generally con- 
sist of two sets of grinders, one abvve the other ; 
the one for breaking the bones into small pieces, | 
and the other for grinding them into powder, 
This is also a very permanent manure, as the bones 
are composed of a large portion of lime; and on 
account of this animal matter they are suitable for 
all kinds of vegetables containing any considerable 
portion of gluten, such as wheat and other grain, 
beans, peas, and a variety of others. We hope 
Mr Cragg will meet with such encouragement in 
grinding oyster shells, as will induce him to com- 
mence grinding bones also.—.4m. Farmer. 





Winter Butter.—Butter is made in some parts of 
New Exgland through the winter in great perfec- 
tion, The cows are fed on the best hay, that is, 
hay made of English grass, well cured and sweet, 
and provender made of. the meal of Indian corn 
and oats ground together, and are kept at night in 








warm stables. As soon as the milk is strained, it 


should be put into pans and set in the coldest place 
that can be found, in order that it may freeze speedi- 
ly, the sooner the better. By the process of freezing 
the cream is forced to the top, and may be taken 
off without the least mixture of the frozen milk. 
The cream should never be placed on, or even near 
the fire, nor keptin a warm place, but when churned 
should stand several feet from the kitchen fire. It 
takes a little longer time to churn, and the butter 
is usually of a somewhat lighter color ; but the fla- 
vor, when the above directions are carefully ob- 
served, is of the finest and richest description. We 


| speak from personal knowledge of the subjecf, hav- 


ing been personally acquainted with the quabity of 
the winter bu tter for sixty years,—.ilbany Argus. 

















WEW BYGLAWD FARUER, — 


BOSTON, FRIDAY, JANUARY 7, 1831. 
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Directions for the Management of Hothouse fireplaces 
constructed with Double Doors and Ashpit Regis- 
ters. By Wituiam Arkinson, Esq., F. H. S.; 
read before the London Horticultural Society. 


After the fire is lighted the fire place door should 
be kept close, and no more air admitted by the ash 
pit door than is necessary to make the fire burn 
briskly,—not violently,—because that increases 
the waste of fuel, without increasing the heat, 
At all times, the air that is nesessary for blow- 
ing the fire must be admitted at the ash-pit door 
or register, in order that it may get heated in pass- 
ing through the fire to the flame. When air is 
admitted to the fire place door, it will generally 
rush over the fire place into the flue, without be- 
ing heated, thus tending to cool the flue instead of 
heating it. 

When the flue is properly heated, and the fuel 
burned nearly to redness, scarcely any air need be 
admitted by the ash pit door; in most cases the 
fire will burn with what air gets through the crev- 
ices inthe iron work. The damper also should be 
put in as far as it can be, so as only to keep the 
fire just alive, and prevent as much as is practica- 
ble, heat escaping by the chimney. The object is 
to generate heat in the fire place, just as fast and 
no faster than it is required to be given out by 
the flue, for maintaining the temperature of the 
house. 

Equal quantities of coal and small cinders keep 
up a steadier fire than either alone. Before add- 
ing fresh fuel to the fire, push that which is un- 
consumed towards the farther ends of the bars, 
and apply the fresh fuel immediately behind it, so 
as to fill up the space close to the fireplace door, 
When fresh fuel is thrown over the surface of a 
hot fire, it produces an immense volume of smoke 
and flakes; when added in front of the fire, much 
of the smoke given out is consumed in passing 
over the partignited. When fuel is thrown to the 
farther end of the fire, or into the throat of the 
flue after the fire has burned low, and the flue is 
hot, ‘the heat of the brick work distils gas out of 
the coals ; this gas gets into the flue, and when the 
fuel over the fire becomes in flames, if the flame 
be drawn into the flue, it ignites the gas that has 
been there generated, and causes an explosion ; this 
ought to be particularly attended to, as an explosion 
of gas in the flue may destroy a valuable collection 
of plants in a moment.’ 

It is a common practice with gardeners and 
others, in supplying fuel to furnaces, to draw the 
live coals to the front of the fire place, and apply 
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the fresh fuel beyond ; the proper practice it will | abundantly ; that since that time all the manure ‘arranged the following report of Brighton Market 


be observed is directly the reverse, 
Applying the cold fuel next the door, 
prevent the door from warping by the heat of the | 
fire. When not in use, all the external parts of a! 
furnace ought to be cleaned and oiled to prevent 
rust. Apply your own hands to the handles in 
opening and shutting, and not the spade or shovel, 
as is frequently practised, and very injurious. A 
short spade and ashort rake, wholly of iron, are 
all the tools required for the garden furnace. 
[Prepared by the Editor of the New England Farmer.] 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


THE MIDDLESEX REPORT ON FARMS. 

Mr Epiror—l noticed in the New England 
Farmer of last week, a communication signed ‘ A 
Small Farmer,’ complaining that no premium was 
awarded to William Buckminster, Esq. of this place, 
by the Middlesex Committee on Farms. 

Mr B. may or may not have been concerned in 
getting up that article, but as he is known to 
commend it, it is of less consequence to settle that 
question. The author of the article we will let 
pass. If the article had been a fair criticism on 
the Report, although the propriety of awarding a 
premium on my farm is called in question, I should 
not have troubled you or myself with this notice of 
it. That the public may make proper allowance 
for the scribbling of ‘each ambitious candidate for a 
premium,’ I shall give you my real name. 

The ‘Small Farmer’ takes the article of stock 
as a criterion. Doubtless this is an important item 
to be taken into consideration. It will always 
happen, however, that though there are many facts 
and circumstances which belong to all farms in a 
greater or less degree, yet there are very many 
others which belong only to a part; the condition 
of several farms may be exceedingly unlike and 
various in many particulars ; and it was strikingly 
the case in the present instance. The many par- 
ticulars stated in the Report, and probably many 
others which it would have been tedious to enu- 
merate, were doubtless considered by the Commit- 
tee. 

But supposing the article of stock to be a suffi- 
cient criterion by which to judge, there are two 
facts, not contained in the Report, but well known 
to Mr Buckminster, (whether made known to the 
committee or the ‘Small Farmer,’ I will not say) 
which, if taken into the estimate, would have given 
different results. The first is that the ‘ four cows’ 
which are supposed to have been kept in the pasture 
the past season, have enjoyed the principal benefit 
of a yote of the town, restraining cattle from run- 
ning atlarge. The other is, that the ‘two horses’ 
have been fed very plentifully with grain, most of 
which was not raised on the farm. 

The article in question, however, does allude to 
some other considerations, and as few will probably 
take the trouble to compare with the Report, I 
must give one sample of the ‘Small Farmer’s’ 
fairness. 

The Report is represented as stating that * Capt. 
Wheeler has purchased for nine years the whole ma- 
nure of the largest stable in the county; he sells no 
hay.’ The reader would understand the nine years 
Jast past, and that no hay had been sold during that 
term. Now hear the Report. It states that in 


1809, ‘the farm had run to waste,’ &c, that the 
ananure from the tavera was put on the farm from 
1810 to 1818 inclusive; that in 1819 the farm 
twas ina good state of cultivation, and produced 


tends to | Sor four or five years last past. 


has been made on the farm ; no hay has been sold 
Mr Editor, I have 
done. ‘I hope, Sir,’ you ‘ will uot despise’ the 
‘Small Farmer.’ 
Respectfully, yours, 
ABNER WHEELER. 
Framingham, January 4, 1831. 

















The above is a drawing of an improved harrow, 
which we have noticed on the well conducted 
farm of Capt. Daniel Chandler, of Lexington. 
It is made of two parts, joined together by hinges 
on the two straight centre pieces, so that one part 
can be raised and swung over on to the other half, 


as occasion requires. Its advantages over the 
common sort are, that it is less liable to be stopped, 
or rendered less effective by stones, stumps, or 
other obstacles; as one side may be elevated, or 
turned toa perpendicular position, while the other 
side is proceeding horizontally; and it may be 
drawn nearer to large rocks, plants, fruit trees, &c, 
than the common harrow, without risk of injuring 
them. It will, likewise, better adapt itself to 
ridges and hollows, as will be evident on inspection. 

One of the above harrows can be seen at the 
Agricultural Warehouse in this city—We had 
taken some further notes, some time since, respect- 
ing the judicious management on the farm of 
Capt. Chandler, but at his suggestion, have deferred 
the publication of them, till he has completed 
some contemplated improvements. 








Bricguton Marxet—Monday, Jan, 3. 


At Market this day, 724 Cattle, about 70 of which 
were Stores, 1202 Sheep, and 90 Swine. 

Prices.—We had anticipated a considerable rise in. the 
market today, but were disappointed. Cattle, however, 
were a little quicker, and a small advance was effected on 
some qualities. We shall only vary our quotations a trifle 
from last week, as they were then rather high. 

Beef Cattle—From 3,25 to 4,50; a few yokes were 
taken at 4,75, and one or two for $5. 

Barrelling Cattle—We quote Mess, 3,50, and No. 1 
$3. Some lots brought a little more. $3,67 was asked 
for one lot of Mess, sale not effected. 

Sheep— We noticed a beautiful lot cf about 400 weth- 
ers from Randolph, Vt. most of which were sold at $4 a 
4,25; we also noticed lots sold at 2,75, 2,25, 2,00 and 1,88 ; 
some ordinary were sold, prices not noticed. 

Swine—Few sales only effected. 


for the year 1830. The slight degree of hostility 
exhibited on the first appearance of our reports, 
has given way to a more just and liberal feeling ; 
and it is now acknowledged that they have exer- 
cised a favorable influence on the market, and 
tended to increase its importance and usefulness. 
These reports, given we believe with the utmost 
impartiality, furnish to the farmer, the drover and 
the grazier, similar information to what the mer- 
chant and manufacturer derive from Prices Cur- 
rent ; and he goes on to buy or sell, with a degree 
of confidence otherwise unattainable. Before 
our reports were made, there would be at one 
time a glut,at another a scarcity; and the grazier 
who had heard of high prices, would send a large 
number of cattle to market, which would meet 
others pressing from all quarters, and be obliged 
to sell at a loss ; while the report of a glut would 
cause him to retain his cattle, when they might 
bring a fair price, 

First Quarter, ending March 30. 


4863 Beef Cattle, estimated sales, $176,009 75 
922 Stores, 6s ” 11,064 00 
11734 Sheep, ss " 26,401 50 
2301 Swine, - i 9,204 00 
$222,679 25 
Second Quarter, ending June 30. 

3005 Beef Cattle, estimated sales, $102,170 00 
344 Stores, - sa 6,880 00 
5090 Sheep, be “ 9,531 67 
2167 Swine, se ss 8,668 00 


$127,249 67 
Third Quarter, ending September 27. 


5254 Beef Cattle, estimated sales, $157,620 00 
4820 Stores, “ “ 53,020 00 
45367 Sheep, s ss 68,050 50 
5202 Swine, sed ~ 18,207 00 








$296,897 50 
Fourth Quarter, ending Decemder 27. 





24645 Beef Cattle, estimated sales, $542,190 00 
7600 Stores, “ ” 83,600 00 
70506 Sheep, “ “ 111,634 50 
9969 Swine, os “6 34,891 50 
$772,316 00 
RECAPITULATION. 
Beef Cattle, 37,767 Sales, $977,989 75 
Stores, 13,685 * 154,564 00 
Sheep, 132,697 - 215,618 17 
Swine, 19,639 es 70,970 50 





Whole No. 203,789 $1,419,142 42 


The above is gathered from our weekly reports, 
and may be considered nearly correct us to num- 
bers, but as to sales we may have erred. It is 
however not exaggerated. In the last quarter of 
the weekly reports the Beef Cattle have not been 
divided from the Stores, but we have come to a 
division, as near as we could, from our judgment 
at the time. 

In 1828, ten weeks from Sept. 29, (which are 
all the minutes of that year we are in possessron 
ot) 21,546 Cattle, 39,831 Sheep and 7127 Swine, 
In 1829, ten weeks from Sept. 28, 21,271 Cattle, 
31,611 Sheep and 8,524 Swine. In 1830, ten 
weeks from Oct. 4, 29,549 Cattle. 60,179 Sheep 
and 7897 Swine. In 1829, six months from July 
6, 31,479 Cattle, $1,602 Sheep and 11,702 Swine 
—In 1830, six months from July 7, 42,319 Cattle, 
115,863 Sheep and 15,171 Swine. 

More Cattle, Sheep and Swine were probably 
driven the past year to this market, than were ever 
before in one year. The Beef Cattle, in particu- 
lar, have been, through the fall season, of an un- 











At the request of sevens gentlemen we have 


commonly good quality.— Bost. Pat. 
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CURE FOR FROST BITTEN FEET. 

Take the fat of a dunghill fowl and rub the 
place or places affected with it, morning and even- 
ing over a warm fire; at the same time wrapping 
a piece of woollen cloth, well greased with the 
same fat, round the frost bitten parts. In two or 
three days thay will feel no pain, and in five or six 
will be quite cured. If the inner bark of elder, or 
the leaves of plantain be first simmered with the 
fat it will be the better. 








THE PEAR COLMAR DOWEZ, 

Itis stated in the Bulletin Universel, that this pear 
lately originated in the neighborhood of Brussels 
and is said to contain a rare assemblage of extra- 
ordinary qualities ; flesh tender, white, and exquisite- 
ly melting. ‘The juice abundant, mild, and of an ele- 
vated agreeable perfume, equal to the Hardenpont 
dhiver. In a note, it is observed that the Harden- 
pont Pear is the same as the Glouglou; and that 
the Pear Gloux Morceau de Cambron is the same 
as the Beurre de Neuve Maisons, and both resem- 
ble the Hardenpont, vulgarly called the Beurre d’- 
hiiver. 





BUDDING, 

In the Agriculturul Journal of the Pays Bas, it 
is recommended to reverse the usual mode of rais- 
ing the bark for inserting the buds, and to make the 
cross cut at the bottom of the slit instead of the 
top, as is done in Britain; the bud is said rarely to 
fail of success because it receives ebundance of 
the descending sap, which it cannot receive when 
it is under the cut. 


Mr. L. L. Macomber, of Gardiner, Me. has se- 
cured a patent for an improvement, in stiffening 
hats. One weighing only 44 oz. has been 
doubled up, and put in the pantaloons pocket, 
whence being withdrawn and slightly shaken, it 
sprang out into perfect shape, Perhaps these elastic 
hats may supersede the frightful opera caps with 
which some young gentlemen disfigure their Leads, 
and which should never be worn by day light. 








Bonnets have been made in the interior of New- 
York of hornets and wasps’ nests, which are easily 
prepared and colored. 





A’ twin watermelon, placed in the office of the 
Baltimore Farmer, last summer, remains perfectly 
fresh and green ; although it has been handled by 
thousands. 





In relation to the Bohon Upas, or poison tree of 
Java, a fabulous account of which is going the 
rounds, Capt. Delano, of Duxbury, in his voyages 
states that it may be handled with impunity ; and 
the Philadelphia Gazette states that when Java was 
in possession of the English,a physician of that 
city took a portion ae poison gum from a tree. 


Anger and Reason.—When a man is angry it 
will answer no good purpose to attempt to argue a 
point with him, or to try to convince him that he is 
wrong either in practice, or in principle, You must 
wait till the paroxysm of passion has subsided, and 


the impatient sufferer becomes again a rational 
being. 





Some will acquire property by selling brick dust, 
others will become poor by selling gold dust. 


A virtuous education, and habits of industry, 
make a better inheritance for children than a great 
estate, We are very solicitous to acquire property, 


but too often care but little whut sort of heirs we 
leave it to, 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Saturday, January 1, 1831. 
FLOWERS. 

The following varieties of Camellia Japonica 
| were exhibited for premium by David Haggerston, 
from Charlestown Vineyard: Double White, Car- 

nation, Warratah, Pompone, Pwoniaflora, Kew 

| Blush, and Double Striped ; the following Chrysan- 
|themums by J. W. Russell, from the garden of John 
| Lemist, Esq., Roxbury : Chrysanthemum Indicum 
flore pleno alba, or Double White Indian Chrysan- 
themum. 

Do. do. flore pleno lutea, or Double Yellow. 


| 
| 





To CorREsPONDENTS.—A communication from Phil- 
adelphia was received too late for this week. 











Errata.—The reader is requested to make the following correc- 
tions in New England Farmer, page 177—a partof the errors were 
made in transcribing: Istcolumn, ‘th line from the bottom,between 
the and first, insert ashes of the—2d col. 7th line, for premature, 
read primitive—34th line, for clear read clean—ith line from the 
bottom, between of and working, insert the efieacy of —3d col. 3d 
line, for unloosed read unstirred—3|st line, fot weather read seasons. 





Stock for Sale., 

For sale, a fine MERINO RAM, imported Jast spring 
from St Andero. He may be seen in this city. Apply 
to J. B. Russex1, office of the New England Farmer. 

Also, a fine red COW, (now with calf) of the Short 
Horn breed—very gentle, has given from 12 to 16 quarts 
at a milking—may be seen in ten minutes’ ride from Bos- 
ton. Price $50. Apply to J. B. Russell, Farmer office. 

Jan. 7. 








Ammunition £7} 

Ot the best quality and lowest prices, for sporting— 
constantly for sale at COPELAN D’S POWDER STORE, 
65 Broad Street. 

N. B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it may 
be returned, and the money will be refunded. tf Jan. 7. 





Saxony Sheep. 
46 Rams, one and two years old, and 25 Ewes, do. do. 
raised by the subscriber, from first rate imported stock. 
Also, 100 half and three quarter blood Saxony and 
Merino Ewes, one, two, and three years old. 
For sale at his Farm, at Flushing, L. I. 
2t EFFINGHAM LAWRENCE. 





Cocoons. 
A fair price will be given for good Cocoons, of which 
the moth has been destroyed, by 
3t D. JOHNSON, No. 5, Exchange Street, N. York. 





Mason’s Pocket Farrier, 

Comprising a general description of that noble and use- 
ful animal the Horse; fifth edition, with additions. To 
which is added a Prize Essay on Mules. By S. W. Pome- 
roy, Esq. of Brighton, Mass, And an appendix, contain- 
ing observations and recipes for the cure of most of the 
common distempers incident to Horses, Oxen, Cows, 
Calves, Sheep, Lambs, Swine, Dogs, &c, selected from 
different authors. And an Addenda, containing the annals 
of the Turf, American Stud Book, mode of training, rules 
of Racing, &c. 

Just published and for sale by R. P. & C. Williams, 18 
and 20 Cornhill. 

Also, on liberal terms, a large assortment of Agricultu- 
|ral, Historical, Theological, Law, and other Books. 
| Persons selecting Libraries, will find it for their advan- 
| tage to call. 6t Dec. 31. 


Black Currant Wine. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, 52 North 
| Market Street— 

A few dozen bottles of superior old Black Currant 
| Wine, made by a gentleman in this vicinity ; an account 
| of its astringent and detergent properties in various com- 
| plaints, and particularly the Sore Throat, will be found 
in the New England Farmer, vol. v. page 567, written by 
Samuel W. Pomeroy, Esq. and the late Dr John G. Coffin. 
Price 75 cts. per bottle—also, a few bottles of old White 
Dutch Currant Wine, price 50 cts. per bottle. Dec. 31. 

Wanted, 
Volumes 2,3, and 6, of the New England Farmer, to 
complete a set, for which a liberal price will be paid at 
the Farmer office, Boston. Dec. 24. 











A 





— 


Durham Short Horns. 

| For sale, several of the pure breed, descendants of the 
celebrated animals presented by ApMiRAL Sir Isaac 
CorFin, to the Massachusetts Society for the Promotion 
of Agriculture. The pedigree of these animals can be 
given as far back as Hubback, who was calved in 1777, 
and is reputed the foundation of this much admired stock. 
Also, several Heifers bred from the same, of various 
grades, from half up to seven eighths blooded animals. 
For particulars, inquire of E. Hersey Derby, Salem. 

Salem, October, 1830. 





Prime Orchard Grass Seed, &c. 
| For Sale at the New England Seed Store, No. 52 
North Market Street, Boston, 
| A few bushels of Prime Orchard Grass Seed, raised by 
the Hon. NarHan Noyes, of Newburyport, expressly 
| for this establishment, This is remarkably pure and fine, 
being wholly free from chaff, white weed, Canada thistle, 
| or any weeds, as the grass was not mowed, but the heads 
| cut off separately, received into a bag, and then spread on 
| sheets todry, before being threshed. Farmers who wish 
to secure some of this seed, of the very first quality, are 
, requested to apply soon. 
Also, seeds of the Martynea Proboscidea, one of the 
finest articles for pickles. This is raised to much better 
advantage by planting in the fall 


AARON TYLER, of Bath, Maine, having commenced 
an Establishment for the Promotion of Agriculture and 
Domestic Economy, and having made arrangements with 
Mr. J. R. Neweut, and Mr. J. B. Russew., of the Ag- 
ricultural Warehouse, Boston, for a supply of the most 
Improved Tools and Seeds, recommended by them as 
valuable and useful to be introduced—will be enabled to 
supply the farmers in Maine at the Bosten prices, with the 
addition of freight. Persons on the Kennebec, and vicin- 
ity, will find it to their interest to call at Mr TyLer’s 
establishment for their supply of farming Tools and Gar- 
den Seeds. 

A. Tyler also tenders his services to the horticultar- 
ists and nursery men of Massachusetts : nd elsewhere, 
for the sale of all kinds of Trees, Vines, Plants, &c, and 
will be at all times ready to fill orders for the best of 
Forest Trees, from Maine, put up and packed properly 
and shipped according to order. 

A. T. flatters himself by close application and assiduous 
attention to the above objects, that he shall be enabled to 
give satisfaction to the public, and be a means of introdu- 
cing into Maine many valuable productions, heretofore 
unknown, and thereby be a source of improvement to the 
agriculturist, and of gratification to himself. 

A. T. also tenders his services for the sale of Improved 
Breeds of Cattle and Sheep. 

WANTED, a full blooded Bull, 3 or 4 years old, con- 
taining the best breeds for Milk and Oxen. 

Letters (post paid) will receive prompt attention. 

Refer to Hon. Joseru WinGare, Bath, 

a “ H. A. 8S. Dearpory, Roxbury. 

Dec. 10. epotf. 

Treatise on Bees. 

Just received and for sale atthe Seed Store ccnnected 
with the New England Farmer, 52 North Market-street, 

A further supply of a Practical Treatise on the Manage- 
ment of Bees; and the Establishment of Apiaries; with 
the best method of destroying and preventing the depre- 
dations of the Bee Moth. By James Thacher, M. D. 
Price 75 cents, 














Silk Cocoons wanted, 
Cash and a fair price will be given at the New England 
Seed Store, No, 52 North Market Street, for about 20 lbs 
of prime Silk Cocoons, to be delivered soon. 





New Work on Farriery. 

Just received and for sale at the Seed Store connected 
with the New England Farmer Office, No. 52 North 
Market Street, 

The Veterinary Surgeon ; or, Farriery taught on a new 
and easy plan: being a treatise on all the diseases and 
accidents to which the Horse is liable; the causes and 
symptoms of each, and the most improved remedies em- 
ployed for the cure in every case ; with instructions to the 
Shoeing-Smith, Farrier, and Groom, how to acquire 
knowledge in the art of Farriery, and the prevention of 
Diseases. Preceded by a popular description of the ani- 
mal functions in health, and showing the principles on 
which these are to be restored when disordered. By John 
Hinds, Veterinary Surgeon. With considerable additions 
and improvements, icularly adapted to this eountry, 
by Thomas M. Smith, Veterinary Surgeon, and Member 
of the London Veterinary Medical Society. Price $1,25. 
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MISCELLANY. 








THE CARRIER’S ADDRESS 


TO HIS PATRONS, 


AGAIN the knell of parting Time 
Demands our bulletin sublime, 
Descriptive of his general movements, 
Backslidings, whim whams and improvements ;— 
Which notes each notable affair 
’T is fit oblivion should spare, 
And we preserve in peerless pages, 
For benefiting future ages. 


Though true it is, the recent year 
Was fair as most which time’s career, 
In our untoward clime evolves, 
Some malecontents have passed resolves 
Thit they in fact have suffer’d more 
Than ever martyrs did before — 
That Job’s afflictions, wife, and all, 
Would less their fortitude appal, 
Than ills assailing them, by reason 
Of last year’s unpropitious season : — 
That insects, blight, cold storms and frost, 
Made farmer’s work all labor lost, 
And them as needy as a mouse, 
Whose domicii ’s a meetinghouse, 
Such as were built in days of yore, 
Its basement story not a store. 
But this is folly’s zenith sure, 
This life, although no sinecure, 
Presents no pretext to repine, a 
And man’s by no means made to whine, 
Or criminate his great Creator, 
For ills which wait on human nature ; 
Though certain of the rhyming race, 
Enforce the doctrine bold and base, 
That man fulfils by lamentation 
The duties of his destination, 
The world in which we ’re doing penance, 
Is well adapted to its tenants. 


Drizzling and driving storms, ’tis true, 
Make farmers look a little blue, 
And blight and canker worm’s attack 
May deepen azure sprites to black; . 
But these and other ills are sent, 
Undoubtedly with kind intent, 
To indicate the great alloys 
Of transient sublunary joys, 
Lest erring mortals hold too dear 
Their fugitive existence here — 
Should not correctly estimate 
The blessings of that happy state, 
Where nothing evil can intrude 
To mar supreme beatitude. 


Kind heaven decrees that every one 
Life’s evitable ills should shun, 
By doing all that mortals can do ; 
Then all that men can do let man do. 
To adverse fortune do not yield, 
Erect or prostrate keep the field. 
Ne’er set with folded hands, like drones, 
And weary Providence with moans, 
But put each nerve in requisition 
To meliorate your sad condition. 


This year may not exactly suit 
Your grapes, but ripens other fruit— 
The squash and melon, lacking heat, 
Are not preeminently sweet ; 

But products of still greater use, 

Are most remarkably profuse ; 
Potatoes, corn, and English grain 
Are more than middling in the main ; 
Pastures are good, and grass turns out 
Beyond anticipation, stout. 

Then, Mr Growlaway, ’t is meet 
You t»ke the bitter with the sweet. 
Shall Providence make you its pet? 
Is the Great Donor much in debt 

To worthless worms, for aye complaining, 
And his supreme decrees arraigning ? 
Be thankful, then, ’tis all you can, 
And justify God’s ways to man. 


Much good ’s effected by the alliance 
Of roe industry, and science ; 
And small annoyances no doubt 
Great benefits may bring about. 
Take this example, if you please — 








Insects assail my apple trees, 

And I, by way of counteraction, 

Wash, prune, manure them to a fraction, 
Am forced to till them so much better 
That I become said insects’ debtor. 
Converted to the best of tillers 

T’ accommodate my caterpillars, 

I treat them with profuse ablutions 

Of saponaceous solutions, 

Which double purposes insure, 
Destroy the worms and make manure. 
Therefore, if truth were always shown, 
I should my obligations own, 
Obeisance make to bugs and worms, 
And thank the plagues in polish’d terms — 
Say to Curculiones tru- 

Ly I am much in debt to you — 

You bade me gather wind-fall’n fruit, 
(Good Husbandry beyond dispute) 
And boil it up to feed my swine, 

And now few orchards equal mine. 
Vexatious lessons, it is true, 

Are taught by monitors like you, 

But useful ones, and such as I 

For one intend to profit by. 


We hope that all the insect race 
Our entomologists will trace, 
Detecting each throughout the changes 
Its multiform existence ranges — 
Tell farmers how they may come at them, 
Sans being forced to feed and fat them, 
Until the throngs of Egypt’s curses 
Exhaust their patience, barns, and purses,— 
Till every tiny depredator, 
Not licensed by the Legislature, 
To occupy some privileged quarters, 
(Like fishes bred in certain waters) 
Will be as much at man’s control 
As pullets roosting on a pole, 
With no more chance t’ escape us than 
An eel that’s safe in frying pan — 
And thus effect th’ annihilation 
Of petty imps of desolation, 
Tiny, but terrible marauders, 
That spread destruction through our borders. 


We thank our horticultural friends 
For worthy means to noble ends; 
They should be crown’d with chaplets fair 
As art can wreath, or merit wear ; 
Patriots should prize those labors, which 
Not only honor, but enrich, 
Disseminate with liberal hand 
Substantial blessings through the land. 
And we ourselves have labor’d hard, 
By doing good to win regard ; 
By mental efforts have essay’d 
To match the energies display’d 
By this improved improving age, 
When every man may be a sage, 
The light which science yields is given 
Diffusive as the light of heaven, — 
When learning’s intellectual blaze 
Spreads wide o’er earth as solar rays, 
And wisdom promenades our streets 
To lecture every one she meets. 


But now, may ’t please your worship, I’m 
About to close my rill of rhyme, 
By wishing you, through life’s career, 
All that can make you happy here, 
And in the world succeeding this, 
A whole eternity of bliss. 
January, 1, 1831. 





MARRIAGE. 

It is needless to caution you against the desperate 
imprudence of falling in love with a lady who is poor 
ineverything but merit. Nobody commits such a 
folly now-a-days, since the prodigious advances made 
by the spirit of the age. Formerly, when ‘ Adam del- 
ved, and Eve spun,’ poor people might marry without 
coming upon the parish. But it would be the extreme 
climax of folly to do it now, when it is impossible to 
fit out a wife for a walk under a sum that, in those 
miserable days, would have purchased independence 
for life. Women of decency never spin anything 
now, but street-yarn ; an article which has the fash- 
ionable requisite to recommend it, being entirely use- 
less.— Paulding. 


The following letter has been read in Congress and 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture. 


‘ PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 7th, 1830. 

Sir: You will receive with this letter a silken flag, 
bearing the colors of the United States. This flag is 
made entirely of American silk, reeled from the cocoons, 
prepared and woven by Mr John D’Homergue, silk man- 
ufacturer. The coloring has been done by the best ar- 
tist he could procure in the city of Philadelphia, he him- 
self not professing to be a dyer. 

The staff of this flag with the eagle measures about 
fifteen feet ; the flag itself is twelve feet and a half long, 
and six feet wide. It is woven all in one piece, without 
a seam. 

I beg, sir, you will be so good as to present this flag, 
most respectfully, in my name, to the honorable House 
over which you preside, as a sample of American indus- 
try, thus applied for the first time, to the most valuable 
of American productions; and asa result of the efforte 
they have made during the last five years, for the 
promotion of the important branch of agriculture, to 
which we owe the rich material of which this flag is 
composed. 

I have the honor to be, with the highest respect, sir, 
your most obedient and most bumble servant, 

PETER 8S. DUPONCEAU. 
fon. ANDREW STEVENSON. 





Militia Titles —Our republican love of titles has 
long been a standing jest with foreigners; and we 
are glad to find them going into disuse, except on 
public occasions. An American, who was presented 
to Napoleon, was foolish enough to be announced as 
General, in virtue of his militia honors. ‘ General 
of what ?’ inquired the Emperor. ‘ Of soldiers, sire.’ 
* But, are you General of cavalry, artiilery, or infant- 
ty? ‘Ofall, sire” Napoleon shrugged his shoul- 
ders, ‘You must be a great General, then,’ said he. 

A Boston Alderman used to say, ‘I once made a 
bet with a travelling companion, that the landlord of 
a tavern we were approaching was a militia officer, 
although I did not know him hess Adam. My com- 
panion accepted the bet; and I hailed the landlord, 
with ‘ How d’ye do, Colonel? You’ve got the upper- 
hand of me, Squire; replied he ; but never mind— 
walk in. I’m going to have my rigiment here to 
muster to morrow. Happy to have you stay and see 
em. 

Tavern-keepers certainly have very strong claims 
for militia offices ; and we sinaionl the Alderman 
would have been safe in making such a bet ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred.—.Mass. Jour. and Trib. 


Who reads an American book 2—The French 
Chambers being engaged in revising the Criminal 
Laws of that country,have adopted Livingston’s Cri- 
minal Code for Louisiana, as a basis of the proposed 
system. 








To play the fool and marry for love, is to marry 
Melita, a pretty, young, virtuous and prudent woman 
of a frugal temper, and who has a kindness for you, 
but less money than .£gina, who is offered you with 
an extraordinary good portion,and extraordinary good 
qualifications to squander it all away, and your own 
along with it—Za Bruyere. 
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